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from subjects who owe allegiance to states which
compose the League, from most if not all of them.
Its members must all be pledged to obey, if neces-
sary by giving their lives, the League of Nations,
not the government of the national state to which
they belong, if the two are at odds. The unlimited
devotion of these men at any rate must be trans-
ferred from their national states to the League.

To have any effect such a force must be on a scale
commensurate at least with any one of the national
forces. Its cost will be comparable to that which
the larger nations spend on their armaments. The
League of Nations will require a budget comparable
to that of one of the leading Powers.

At present its expenses are confined to the main-
tenance of its clerical staff at Geneva, the cost of
commissions and incidental expenses. The League
budget is smaller than those of many of the leading
counties and towns in England. It is raised by volun-
tary contributions of the member states levied on the
basis of an agreed assessment. A certain number of
these states are in default, and the League budget is
balanced by levying from all the others enough
money to meet the deficits caused thereby. Though
the burden on the wealthier states is slight, a constant
pressure is exercised by their governments on the
League secretariat to reduce its expenses. If instead
of raising one or two millions a year the League had
to raise a hundred millions or so to pay, equip and
maintain an effective force of its own, a larger
number of governments than at present would cer-
tainly fail to meet the demands levied upon them.
The much heavier burden imposed on the states
members who met the demands made on the budgets
would be increased. The whole system would col-
lapse for exactly the same reason that the financial
system of the American Confederation collapsed after
the War of Secession. The only effective remedy